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Ill 


Missions in India Before Baierlein’s Arrival 


Christianity had an early beginning in India. In the sixth 
century merchants and refugees from Persia carried the Gospel 
to India, for a traveler, Cosmas Indicopleustes, found churches in 
Ceylon, on the Malabar coast, and in Calcutta.” As early as the 
fourth century a missionary, Theophilus of Diu, found a number 
of Christian churches in India.” For the most part the Christians 
who first brought the Gospel to the Asian continent were of the 
Nestorian persuasion. However, in the ninth century, Europeans 
became interested in India, and Alfred the Great is said to have 
dispatched an embassy under Sighelm, Bishop of Shireburn, to 
the grave of St. Thomas in the land of Tamila and that this 
embassy worshiped at the grave of the famous Apostle."** T'ra- 
dition states that the Apostle Thomas began mission work in India 
during the first century. 

It was not until the great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth 
century, which were made principally under the auspices of Por- 
tugal and Spain, that Christian missions to India began in earnest. 
The Portuguese, who now began to settle in India, sought to bring 
the heathen and Christian inhabitants under the submission of 
Rome. The Archbishop of Goa, Menezea, traveling through the 
_ various Christian districts, distributed many alms in order to 
cause the Thomas Christians, as the aborigines were called, to 
accept the Roman Catholic faith. Backed up by his purchased 
heathen help and accompanied by Portuguese soldiers, he did all 


* Mr. Schoenfuhs is a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, Mo., at 
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he could to establish the Western faith. Nevertheless the people 
remained loyal to their ancient traditions. It was not until June 20, 
1599, that a synod was summoned and the Syriac priests met with 
Menezea and effected a union. The Syrians recognized the Pope 
and denounced the Patriarch of Babylon. However, they were 
not forced to use Latin but were permitted to retain the Syrian 
language in their liturgies.’ 

The most famous and perhaps the most successful of the 
Jesuit missionaries was Francis Xavier, who carried Christianity to 
India-and the Far East. He was a roommate and one of the earliest 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola. In obedience to the King of Portugal, 
Xavier, as the apostolic nuncio for India, sailed from Lisbon and 
landed at Goa on May 6, 1542.'** At Goa he commenced his 
work, traveling at first along the coast southward and baptized 
thousands of fishermen. His labors were extended to Molacca, 
the Moluccas, and other islands of the Eastern archipelago, and 
in ‘Travancore he claimed to have baptized 10,000 in one month. 
“In consequence of the exertion in baptizing, his hands became 
utterly exhausted.” *** After seven years of labor in India, Xavier 
sailed for Japan in order to establish a new mission field. 

Among many missions established in India the one at Madura 
was famous. To this station came Robert de Nobili, a relative of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. As a Jesuit he employed all his talents and 
powers to convert the inhabitants to Roman Catholicism. Seeing 
the impracticability of forcing upon a people artificial forms 
peculiar to the habits and cultivation of a foreign race, he sought 
to overcome this difficulty by appearing before the inhabitants in 
their own customs and traditions. He lived and clothed himself 
like a Brahmin, eating the same food and abstaining from the 
same enjoyments. Surrounded only by Brahmins, he went silently 
every morning to his ablutions and proclaiming to his disciples the 
fourth Veda. In this way he was able to indoctrinate his followers 
in the tenets of the Christian religion. Many believed and accepted — 
his new faith. The new converts could continue to observe their 
old customs, wearing, for instance, the hair lock and the Brahminical 
thread, though the latter had to be sprinkled with holy water. 
When de Nobili retired in 1648, he was feeble with age and was 
almost blind. As long as he had remained in Madura, his work 
fared well, but five years after his departure, while he was still 
living in Mylapore, it collapsed. His disciples reverted to their 
old religion, and at Baierlein’s arrival only 200 souls had remained 


faithful in Madura.'*” 


Sp 
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Besides the Jesuits, other Roman Catholic orders worked 
zealously to convert the people of India. Dominicans, Augustinians, 
Carmelites, Oratorians, and Capucins labored in southern India. 
French priests had settled in Pondicherry, which became so 
powerful that a bishopric was established. At times discord 
hindered the work of the Roman Church in India, especially in 
the Malabar district. In spite of this, the church gained thousands 
of converts. In the year 1870 the Diocese of Madras counted 
fifty-seven priests and 31,030 Christians; the Diocese of Pondi- 
cherry, including Christians belonging to Goa, numbered 1,29,844 
[sic} souls in addition to 118 churches, eighty-two chapels, two 
seminaries for priests, and several convents; and the Bishopric 
of Coimbatore had twenty priests and some 18,000 Catholics. 
The Jesuits during this time were very strong in the Diocese of 
Madura. Here in 1870 were 1,69,500 [sic } Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians, worshiping in 163 churches and chapels under the guidance 
of sixty-five priests.'*° 

On November 29, 1705, Henry Pluetschau and Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg left Copenhagen to establish the first Protestant mission 
in India. They had been sent to India by the Danish king 
Frederik IV. He had been influenced by his German chaplain, 
F. J. Luetkens, who had come in contact with the Lutheran Pietists 
Spener and Francke. The two Lutheran missionaries arrived in 
India on July 9, 1706, the date marking the birth of Protestant 
missions in India. Though ill received by the civil authorities in 
Tranquebar, the two men diligently learned the Portuguese and 
Tamil languages. After less than one year the first convert was 
baptized, and soon the “New Jerusalem Church” was built (June- 
August 1707). For selfish reasons the Danish clergy, the governor 
of Tranquebar, and others attempted to undermine the young 
mission. The missionaries were often imprisoned. It was not 
until Pluetschau arrived in Denmark in 1713 that the missionaries 
could present their case and the situation was somewhat alleviated. 


Ziegenbalg for six more years preached the Gospel to the Indians 


and Portuguese, but died in 1719 in the prime of life. Other 
men tried to continue the work of Ziegenbalg. The labors of 
J. Fabricius were particularly noteworthy. The interest in missions 
was on the decline by the end of the eighteenth century. As a re- 
sult the last of the Tranquebar missionaries, Caemmerer, in 1820, 
handed over the mission, along with 1,300 Christians, eleven 
catechists, and eleven small churches, to the Society for the 
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Promotion of Christian Knowledge. In 1845 Denmark sold its 
colony, Tranquebar, to England on the condition that the con- 
gregation remain Lutheran.’ 

Other Protestant groups became interested in the great mis- 
sion opportunities in India. In 1784 a memorial was drawn up 
by an association of Baptist ministers at Nottingham, England, 
urging the people to more earnest prayers for the outpouring of 
God’s Spirit on both churches and pastors, and adding: “The 
spread of the Gospel to the most distant parts of the habitable 
globe [should] be the object of your fervent requests.” “° These 
prayers were answered with the coming of William Carey to 
India in 1793. In India, with the aid of the Baptist Mission Society, 
Carey founded the mission of Serampore. Carey was assisted in 
his work by William Ward, a trained printer, and by Joshua 
Marshman, a self-educated schoolmaster. Both arrived in 1799. 
At Serampore a printing press was set up, preaching to the 
heathens was undertaken, and a school for the children of 
Europeans opened.'*” 

Besides the Baptists, other groups sent missionaries to India to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. In 1798 the London Missionary 
Society sent Nathaniel Forsyth to India. He labored in Bengal 
until his death in 1816. The Church of England strengthened 
its work in India when Thomas Fanshaw Middleton (1769—1822) 
was appointed to the new see at Calcutta.. He was followed by 
Reginald Heber (1783—1826) and Daniel Wilson (1778 to 
1858).'°° American churchmen saw the opportunities in India, 
and in 1812 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign — 
Missions sent its first missionaries to Calcutta.“ Other denom- 
inations, either working with, or independently of, the American 
Board, augmented the Protestant missionaries in various parts of 
India, so that by 1851 there were 91,092 Protestant Christians 
in India." 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, with which Baier- 
lein was affiliated, was founded on August 17, 1836, having de- 
veloped from a mission which mainly supported the Basel Mission. 
Once organized, they decided to reopen the old Tranquebar 
mission. For this reason I. H. C. Cordes arrived in Madras on 
December 27, 1840, and on March 20, 1841, he came to Tranquebar, 
where the ailing Danish Pastor Kundson welcomed him. Cordes 
was followed by C. E. C. Ochs in 1841 and by J. M. N. Schwartz 
in 1843. The number of new stations increased rapidly. The 
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Mission Society added a new station in Mayavaram in 1845; in 
Vepery, Madras, which received C. F. Kremmer in 1848; and sta- 
tions in Pudukottah which the Leipzig Mission Society received 
for the American Mission in Madura in 1848. Tanjore was 
added in 1851.'** Because of the tremendous increase of stations 
and the beckoning opportunities from other areas, the Leipzig 
Mission found itself in desperate need of additional men. It is 
for this reason that it decided to call Eduard Baierlein from his 
work among the Chippewa Indians in Michigan and send him to 
India. He accepted this call, realizing the extreme shortage of 
men which confronted the Leipzig Mission Society in India. 


IV 
Baierlein, Missionary to India 


Eduard Baierlein and his family reached Germany on 
July 25, 1853. They disembarked in Bremen and remained with 
some friends for two days before continuing on their journey, 
which took them to various parts of Germany and Poland.’ 
During the three months’ visit to their homeland, old friendships 
and acquaintances were renewed. Baierlein took this occasion to 
visit Wilhelm Loehe, the founder of the Frankenmuth colony in 
Michigan. Loehe had terminated his relationship with the Missouri 
Synod because of doctrinal difficulties and had decided to establish 
a new colony of Lutherans in Iowa.’ Asked what he thought 
of settling a colony of Lutherans in Iowa, Baierlein agreed that 
it was a good idea.** The Lutherans who had, therefore, left 
Michigan for Iowa in the fall of 1853 were augmented in July 
of the following year, when reinforcements arrived from Neuen- 
dettelsau — Pastor Sigmund Fritschel, Candidate M. Schueller, 
Student Duerr, and a number of immigrants.'* 

One month after Baierlein’s return to Germany he was invited 
to address the annual Dresden mission festival. On this occasion 
he told the assembly of his work among the Chippewa Indians in 
Michigan and described to his German audience the character of 
the American Indian. Bethany had changed completely since his 
arrival in 1848. No longer can one hear the beat of the tom-tom 
calling Indians either to heathen rites or drinking bout. Only the 
ring of the church bell can be heard in the forest. Nor do the 
Indians dwell in dirty tents or huts, but in log cabins. Civilization 
and Christianity have come to Bethany and have transformed it 
from a village of squalor to a respectable community, though 
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of course there still is much room for Christian growth.'4* The 
missionary concluded his address with a plea to be remembered 
as he prepared to leave for India. He asked the audience to pray 
for the work of missions, for “with might of ours can naught 
be done.” . 

On August 30, 1853, Baierlein and Meischel were commis- 
sioned by M. Schneider in Leipzig for service in India.’*” Soon 
Baierlein and his wife said farewell to their friends. They left 
their daughters with friends in Germany but took their newborn 
son, Theodosius, with them. They traveled through Bohemia and 
Austria. At Trieste, on November 10, 1853, they boarded the 
ship Haus von Holz, which took them to India. On the 
Adriatic, Baierlein and his wife became seriously ill in Carniola 
and were afraid they could not continue to India. After a two-day 
journey the ship anchored off Corfu to take on coal." It reached 
Alexandria, Egypt, on November 15, five days after leaving the 
European continent. Here the passengers were able to rest a day 
and to take in the historic sights. Baierlein mentions seeing 
Cleopatra’s Needle, Pompey’s columns, and other interesting rem- 
nants of another age, as well as a slave market. While in Cairo, 
in the company of other sight-seers, he visited the pyramids. 
Leaving Cairo by train, they reached Suez and on November 22 
sailed down the Red Sea to Aden, where the ship refueled. 
Halfway between India and Arabia the ship stopped to bury 
the body of a young Englishman who had died at sea. They 
reached the Maldive Islands on December 10, and three days 
later anchored off Ceylon. Finally, on December 17, 1853, they 
reached Madras, India. Baierlein had arrived safely at his destina- 
tion, having traveled 6,000 miles.1°” 

Since Madras had no port to accommodate the large ship, 
Baierlein’s boat dropped anchor over a mile off shore. Native boats 
called “Kattumaram” sailed out to greet the foreign vessel, and 
soon other boats arrived to take the passengers to shore. The 
travelers were lowered to these boats on chairs. No one was on 
hand to greet the Baierleins, since no one had expected them to 
arrive at that early date.'”’ They went to the home of Missionary 
C. F. Kremmer in Vepery, a suburb of Madras; in fact, they were 
carried there in a palanquin. Here they remained until they 
learned where they would be stationed. Meanwhile Baierlein 
acquainted himself with Kremmet’s work among the Tamils. 
On the following Sunday Baierlein attended his first Tamil 
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service, though he was unable to understand the language. In 
February Kremmer and Baierlein attended the annual mission con- 
ference at Tranquebar, where it was decided to send the new 
missionary to Sadras.'”* . 

Baierlein, together with his family, arrived in Sadras in the 
latter part of July, 1854, and spent the greater part of the year 
learning the Tamil language.’” Sadras is located forty-two miles 
south of Madras on the Indian coast. It has a population of 
2,500 souls. Once occupied by the Dutch, it contains numerous 
ruins of these former European inhabitants. The homes of the 
natives were no better than these Dutch ruins. It was only with 
difficulty that Baierlein found a habitable dwelling with a Portu- 
guese. Heathenism was dominant among the people, who in the 
course of time had erected thirty-five temples. With all its poverty, 
Sadras had a fairly salubrious climate, and the sea breezes made 
the heat more bearable. Furthermore, the town contained whole- 
some drinking water, something not too prevalent in most Indian 
towns. Though meat and bread had to be imported from another 
town twenty miles away, Sadras had a small market place, where 
the Baierleins could purchase fish, crabmeat, rice, and other neces- 
sities. Sadras also boasted of a small inn for European travelers." 

The congregation in Sadras was newly organized. At the time 
of the missionary’s arrival it numbered forty souls, who were of 
the lowest and poorest caste. The poverty of the congregation 
asserted itself soon after Baierlein came. A six-year-old lame orphan 
presented herself to Baierlein. Since she had no home of her own, 
the Baierleins took her in. It was the beginning of an orphanage, 
for other children were soon added.'** Once a three-week-old 
baby was received from a dying heathen mother. The child was 
baptized and named Moses.'”** By December, 1854, Baierlein took 
care of nine children.” Though they had a school, they had no 
school building, and the fourteen children met with their teacher 
on the veranda of his home. The school and orphanage often 
received gifts from friends in Germany and America.’ 

With the increase of both the congregation and the school, 
Baierlein decided to erect a permanent church building. There was 
a suitable piece of property between the town hall and the sea 
which belonged to the city. Baierlein contacted the British official 
in charge of the district, and exactly one month after his arrival 
in Sadras he received a favorable reply. On November 13 Sadras 
received a visit by the most important native official in the district. 
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Known as the “Tahsildar,” he arrived in great pomp and circum- 
stance, accompanied by a special police force and servants and 
preceded by a man who heralded the “Tahsildar’s” arrival by 
blowing a horn every two minutes. At noon he visited Baierlein 
to discuss the property which Baierlein had proposed for the new 
church building. The two went to the lot and surveyed the land. 
Resolved to erect a church for his congregation, Baierlein now had 
to acquire building materials."*' One Indian suggested that the 
building blocks which remained of the former Dutch settlement 
be used. Again he wrote to the British official for permission to 
utilize these blocks and received an affirmative reply. Wood for 
the new church had to be brought forty-two miles. The church 
building was fifty feet long and twenty-two feet wide, with a flat 
roof, because of the storms, and a veranda in the front of the 
building." The eight windows, which were of Gothic design, 
proved quite an obstacle for the native builder, since he had never 
seen a Gothic window before. Baierlein had to show him how it 
was done. Above the entrance of the church were placed the words 
of Mark 1:15 in the native language: “The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel.” *°°- 

On July 29, 1855, the eighth Sunday after Trinity, Baierlein 
dedicated the new church. Since the Sacrament would be cele- 
brated on dedication day, he called the congregation together on 
the Friday before the service to admonish them concerning the 
Sacrament. On Sunday the people entered the church, the women 
sitting on the right side and the men on the left. The lections were 
taken from Psalm 136, Luke 19:1-10, and Rev. 21:1-5. Missionary 
Kremmer preached the main sermon, basing his message on 
Psalm 84. After the sermon the Sacrament was celebrated, and 
thirty-five received Holy Communion, including Baierlein and his 
wife. In the afternoon Baierlein preached his first sermon in the 
Tamil language. From that time on he preached in the native 
tongue every Sunday. 

A dinner was served after the services. Baierlein had ordered 
rice and four sheep, but the sheep did not arrive, and instead they 
ate goat meat.'*' It was a joyous occasion for all except the 
Baierleins. They had buried their little son, Theodosius, who had 
died of cholera on March 8, 1855. Theodosius was born in Ger- 
many sometime in the fall of 1853, shortly before they sailed for 
India. The little boy had been the joy of both parents and natives 
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and often, at the invitation of a native friend, had ridden on 
an elephant.’ 9 

We have already noted the dire poverty of the Christians in 
Baierlein’s congregation. Most of the Christians were fishermen, 
but when there was a scarcity of fish, they sought work elsewhere. 166 

What the congregation lacked in the material things of life 
it made up in spiritual riches. The children of the day school 
progressed in their studies and grew in their faith. On the Monday 
following the dedication of the new church, Baierlein examined 
the children and found that, in the first class, one boy and one 
girl had studied the Bible stories from the Creation to Joseph 
as well as parts of the Small Catechism. Similarly, the second class 
had done its work well. The third class was adept in spelling.‘ 
The adults also had made progress, and on January 3, 1856, the 
missionary could write: “The congregation is attentive at divine 
services and harkens to the Word more and more.” Soon nineteen 
souls joined the church, most of them former heathens. Some of 
the heathen in Sadras were openly hostile to the missionary and 
to Christianity and began to rebuild their temples. However, other 
heathen were friendly toward Baierlein. Thirty-seven of them peti- 
tioned the missionary to begin a school for the heathen children, 
but he declined, since they had no interest in Christianity.'** 

Baierlein never lost interest in his friends at the Bethany 
Mission in Michigan nor in his friends of the Missouri Synod. 
In February 1856 Ferdinand Sievers read a letter to the Indians 
from Baierlein, who exhorted them to remain fervent in the faith 
and true to Miessler, who was missionary to the Indians at this 
time.’®” Nor did the Missouri Synod forget its former co-worker, 
but often sent him money and other gifts for his work in India. 
Not all the associations with America were friendly ones, however. 
F. Winkler in an article written for his Kirchliches Informatorium 
of August 1856 said that Baierlein made the statement that it was 
the duty of the Missouri Synod to destroy the Buffalo Synod 
regardless of the cost. Baierlein vigorously denied ever making 
such a statement. In a letter written in April 1857 he underscored 
his unequivocal denial of the charge.’”” 

On January 4, 1856, Baierlein became seriously ill with 
“ungle fever.” Actually he suffered from severe heat prostration.’” 
The missionary became so ill that he was unable to care for 
himself any longer. For a while Baierlein was under the care 
of a native doctor at Mayavaram, but when his health grew worse, 
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he moved to Tranquebar. Here a European doctor gave him 
fifty-eight grains of calomel and ninety-nine grains of quinine for 
a period of five days. The fever soon left him, but he was not well. 
The doctor therefore advised him to leave the atea and to have 
a long rest in Ootacamund on the Blue Mountains in southwest 
India. Baierlein and his wife left for Ootacamund in February 
in an oxcart, a trip which took them twenty days.’ Here the 
Baierleins stayed for about one year, and during this time Baier- 
lein’s wife gave birth to her fifth child, a daughter named Pere- 
grina.’ During his absence Missionary Kremmer ministered to 
the needs of the Sadras Christians.’ 

While Baierlein was recuperating at Ootacamund, the mis- 
sionaries held their annual conference at Tranquebar and decided 
to combine the Sadras mission with the new mission at Cudda- 
lore.""” Baierlein was assigned to serve the new mission area, which 
contained one and three-fourths million heathen who had never 
heard the Gospel. He was to decide where he would live and 
from where he would make his many missionary trips. With 
reluctance, Baierlein chose to move to Cuddalore. He left his 
mountain retreat in December 1856 and reached Cuddalore on 
the tenth, in a fierce storm. The missionary sought living quarters 
for a temporary residence until the time when he would make 
Cuddalore his permanent abode. Leaving Cuddalore, Baierlein 
passed through Pondicherry and Alambarei, preaching to the 
natives in the latter place. Here he conducted religious services 
with a number of Christians and heathen and admonished them 
on the basis of Phil. 2:5-11 to “bow the knee before Christ.” 
Finally, late in the evening of December 15, he arrived in Sadras. 
Learning that the missionary had arrived, the orphans hastened 
to greet him. A whole year had gone by since they had seen their 
beloved friend. They as well as the others were glad that he had 
returned and had recovered his health.'® 

Baierlein did not take up his permanent residence in Cuddalore 
immediately. Since he was still responsible for the Sadras congre- 
gation, he sought to strengthen his Christians in Sadras and to 
visit the various towns and cities between Cuddalore and Sadras, 
preaching the Gospel to the heathens and strengthening at the 
same time the faith of the Christians. He visited his friend 
Kremmer in Madras. While returning from Madras, Baierlein 
again became ill. It is difficult to ascertain the nature of his illness. 
It may have been a recurrence of his former ailment or some other 
malady. Upon reaching Sadras alone on Christmas Eve he spent 
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a restless night. Weakened by sickness and plagued by thoughts 
of death, he instructed his catechist, in the event of his death, 
to bury him near his son. Though his illness taxed his physical 
strength and distressed his soul, he managed to preach to the 
congregation on Christmas Day and to distribute the gifts of 
clothing that had been sent by his German friends. 

The next day Baierlein examined the school children and was 
happy to find them well instructed in the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. Besides showing some knowledge of the Old and 
New Testaments and Luther’s Small Catechism, they gave a good 
account of themselves also in reading, writing, and in the under- 
standing of Tamil grammar.’ 


Baierlein’s illness, though severe, was of short duration. 
Feeling better, he decided on another journey to Cuddalore and 
the villages between it and Sadras. On December 29 he left for 
this southern missionary journey. Conditions were unfavorable for 
such a trip, since a terrible storm had caused floods in many places. 
That night his wagon accidentally sank in a flooded area, and 
it was only with great difficulty that he was able, with the aid 
of ten other men, to pull it out. His personal belongings were 
soaked, and his pet dog drowned. The party continued its journey, 
reaching the outskirts of Pondicherry at midnight on December 31. 
The exposure to the rain and the unsanitary conditions caused by 
storm and flood resulted in another attack of fever for Baierlein, 
and he could rarely leave his wagon. The missionary and his party 
reached Cuddalore on January 2, 1857." 

The news from the congregation in Cuddalore did in no way 
contribute to Baierlein’s recovery. The catechist of the congregation 
informed him that internal dissension had weakened the members 
and that attendance at divine services was at a low ebb, for often 
only five persons were present and never more than fifteen. 
Furthermore, two families had arrayed themselves against the 
catechist and had said they would not attend the services until 
the catechist was removed. They had not worshipped in the church 
- for five months. One of the families even threatened to join the 
Roman Catholic Church. Somewhat recovered from his fever, 
Baierlein sought out a number of heathen in Cuddalore and 
preached to them. ‘Seeing some Brahmins, he engaged them in 
a religious discussion and questioned them about their idols. When 
they admitted that their idols would neither talk nor hear, he told 
them of the coming Judgment. To his surprise the Brahmins 
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listened attentively to his message and interpreted his words to 
those nearby. On the following day he conducted religious services 
for the Christians, and the catechist’s words were confirmed when 
only fifteen adults and children attended. The missionary realized 
that much work must be done if the congregation would ever grow 
in sanctification. He then left Cuddalore for the annual mission 
conference, preaching in a number of towns en route.’™ 

After the mission conference he returned. to Sadras, arriving 
there on the 28th of February. Fhe time had come to leave 
Sadras and to take up his residence in Cuddalore. Baierlein’s 
family was now living in Cuddalore. He bade farewell to his 
friends, both heathen and Christian, and together with the orphans _ 
they began their journey to Cuddalore. During this stay in Sadras 
a church bell arrived from Germany, which was a gift to the Sadras 
congregation from several women in Germany. While he had 
been absent from Sadras, three of the orphans had died, and now 
only eleven children remained, five boys and six girls. The group 
was accompanied out of the city by twenty men and a grand- 
mother, who had entrusted three orphaned grandchildren to his 
care.*” The missionary and his orphans arrived in Cuddalore on 
March 9, 1857, the date which marks the beginning of his ministry 
to the young mission.’ 

Cuddalore is located south of Sadras in the ate of the 
same name and is the capital of the district.” Its population at 
that time numbered 50,000 as compared with 3,000 in the city 
of Sadras. Unlike poor Sadras, Cuddalore could boast of fruitful 
regions and of both large and small rice paddies. One of the first 
things the missionary did upon his arrival was to visit the Col- 
lector, the Regent of the Cuddalore district. He was an elderly 
man whose family remained in England while he administered the 
affairs of his government. The meeting of these two men was stiff 
and formal, for the Collector did not care to have missionaries in 
his district, much less in his vicinity.’** One of the first questions 
asked of Baierlein was why he had come to Cuddalore. Baierlein 
retorted by stating that he was in the city for the same reason 
that he, the Collector, was there, namely, because he had been 
sent.'“* Shortly thereafter the missionary chanced to meet the 
English chaplain, who candidly told Baierlein that he did not 
know whether he could extend to him the right hand of fellowship, 
since he had probably come to overturn the English mission and 
to steal his members. Baierlein, however, expressed his pleasure 
at such candor and replied: “Allow me to give you the same 
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answer as, under similar circumstances, I was in the habit of 
giving to the wild Indians of North America. It was this: 


Wait and see.’ 99 185 : 

‘To avoid the appearance of wanting to steal members from 
the English mission, Baierlein rented a house in the new section 
of the town, three miles distant from the old town, and here went 
quietly to work. It was his task to minister to 160 Christians 
scattered in nine different localities, including Cuddalore, and 
points as far as seventy-five miles away. Using Cuddalore as his 
base of operation, the missionary visited the surrounding area, 
strengthening the Christians and preaching to the heathen. Thus, 
in the spring of 1857, he visited Tuckanampakam eight miles away. 
At first the heathen refused to listen to him, but the missionary 
was able to quiet the crowd and to tell them of Christ.’*° 

On June 16, 1857, Baierlein set out on a trip that took him 
as far as Sadras. Passing through Pondicherry and Sindivanam, 
he took every opportunity to address groups of heathens as they 
went about their work or stood near their temples. In Pondicherry 
he addressed a group of Brahmins, one of whom admitted that 
he didn’t believe in the idols whom he served but was merely 
a priest in order to gain a livelihood. In Sadras Baierlein for eight 
days ministered to the needs of the congregation. On Sunday 
he received a former Roman Catholic into church membership, 
married a couple, preached, and catechized. He returned to Cudda- 
lore on July 5, after a month of active traveling and preaching.'*"* 


Baierlein’s work in Cuddalore was interrupted for several 
months. In December 1857 he was transferred to Tranquebar, 
where he was to minister to the 600 souls of the Jerusalem 
Congregation until the return of Missionary Cordes, who had left 
for Germany.’*’? It was a time of uncertainty and grave peril 
for all foreigners, for the native soldiers of the British army, 
known as sepoys, had mutinied. The proportion of the sepoys 
in the army was high in 1857, because British units had been 
withdrawn for service in the Crimean War and for action in China. 
The Indians in and outside the army became restless on account 
of the British policy of replacing native rulers with men more 
favorable toward British rule. Furthermore, British interference in 
the religious practices of Moslems and Hindus only heightened the 
tension between the natives and the foreigners. When the propa- 
ganda circulating among the sepoys announced to the Moslem 
seldiers that newly issued cartridges were greased with the fat of 
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a pig, and to the Hindu soldiers that the same cartridges were 
greased with the fat of a cow, the sepoys rebelled. The Hindu 
considered the cow sacred, and the Moslems were not permitted 
to touch pork. The insurrection was confined to the Ganges valley 
and did not penetrate southern and western India. Baierlein often 
alludes to the tension which existed at Tranquebar at this time, 
though no fighting took place in this area. He and other foreigners 
were issued weapons with which to defend themselves should they 
be attacked, but fortunately the weapons were not needed.S* 

In the summer of 1858 Baierlein returned to Cuddalore, only 
to learn that he could not acquire a residence in this city. Stranded 
in Cuddalore with his family and orphans, the missionary sought 
refuge with a Roman Catholic priest, who, however, refused to 
take him in for fear of his bishop. Finally living quarters were 
found in the home of an English minister who permitted Baierlein 
to remain provided he would find his own quarters in six weeks, 
which he did.'*? P 

Much more work remained to be done among the Christians 
in Cuddalore, for they were particularly weak in sanctification. 
The old fight with the catechist had flared up again. A number 
of families resented his presence, because he had married the 
daughter of a man who had renounced his caste upon becoming 
a Lutheran.'”” Nevertheless, prayers continued, and converts were 
won both at Cuddalore and other stations. In January 1859 he 
could report that nine former Roman Catholics and thirteen heathen 
had joined the church, while several Romans visited him when he 
was in Sadras. The school was still flourishing. Twenty-four 
orphan children were receiving Christian instruction. At Tuka- 
nampakam the missionary had his largest school. There ten 
Christian and thirty heathen children attended instruction regu- 
larly. The school at Sadras, however, had a setback when the 
teacher died at the age of thirty.’”" 

With the increase in church membership and with an influx. 
of orphans, Baierlein decided to erect a home for himself, a school 
for his orphans, and a church. His home was forty-four feet 
square and had a roof made of coconut leaves and straw. The 
schoolhouse was also used as living quarters for the orphans.” 
Shortly after the completion of the two dwellings in the summer 
of 1859, the missionary proceeded to erect a brick church, which 
was dedicated on Christmas day, 1859. One hundred and twenty 
souls were present, and fifty received Communion. During the 
service five heathen were baptized.'*. - 
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A serious controversy, in which Baierlein became involved, 
developed in the ranks of the missionaries of the Leipzig Mission. 
It centered in the policy to be followed regarding the caste system 
in India. A group of Lutheran missionaries led by the fiery 
C. E. Ochs demanded that the Leipzig Mission refuse to acknowl- 
edge the existence of the caste system within its churches and 
root out all members who refused to surrender their allegiance to 
their castes. Things came to a head when candidate Nallatambe 
was to be ordained in 1854. Ochs, supported by some other mis- 
sionaries, demanded that he either eat a meal or drink a cup of 
tea prepared by a person of a different caste under another 
missionary’s supervision, demonstrating thereby that he would not 
acknowledge caste differences. When Nallatambe declined, a serious 
crisis ensued.'®* Baierlein had long complained about the caste 
system in India and its inconsistency with the Gospel. In a letter 
written to a friend in America and printed in Der Lutheraner 
he said that the caste system was so bad that the converts refused 
to eat with one another, sit with one another in church, or kneel 
near one another at the Communion rail."”’ It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find Baierlein supporting the group that demanded 
abolition of the caste system in Lutheran churches. His support 
took on a tangible form when in 1858 he served the congregation 
at Tranquebar. Here he greatly disturbed the congregation by his 
preaching. In August of the same year Baierlein demanded that 
he be permitted to initiate his own reform, threatening at the same 
time that he would return to his American Indians should they 
attempt to prohibit him. Finally he and two other men informed 
the Leipzig Mission Society in Germany that they desired to 
terminate their relationship with them. The request was refused, 
and in an effort to win the obstinate brethren, the board addressed 
a letter to them on November 20, 1858, giving them permission to 
solve the caste problem themselves but with the proviso that they 
exercise love and patience. The letter induced Baierlein to remain 
and to continue serving the Leipzig Mission.'"” Nevertheless, four 
missionaries, among them Ochs, severed their connections with the 
mission society.'*” When reflecting upon the caste controversy many 
years later, Baierlein stated that one cannot solve the problem 
with force but only with the Word of God."”* It is interesting to 
note in connection with this controversy that the Missouri Synod 
never supported Ochs and his party, but instead denounced him 
as “being a Carlstadt.” *”° 
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In 1860 Baierlein made a long trip to Gingi on a wagon drawn 
by a pair of oxen. Gingi, or Gingee, is located fifty-eight miles 
northwest of Cuddalore. Here Baierlein spent a*number of days 
in the company of a friend, an English engineer, visiting several 
famous heathen temples. Here also he received a number of 
heathen idols which his friend had discovered among the ruins. 
Baierlein later took them to Germany and gave one of them to 
King Johann of Saxony. In March of the same year the mis- 
sionary made another trip. He visited the Christians in Eijempetta 
and in Wiruttasalam, south of Cuddalore. Wherever he went, 
he would speak to the heathen and urge them to turn from their 
idols to Christ. Returning from this trip, he was stricken with 
a fever; and upon seeking the advice of a doctor, he was ordered 
to return to Germany for a complete rest. Many faithful Christians 
saw them off, as he and his wife boarded a ship at Pondicherry and 
departed for Germany on July 12, 1860.°°° They had a miserable 
trip, for both became seasick, while their youngest child’s eyes 
were infected. Peregrina contacted the eye disease from her sister. 

On the journey Baierlein was invited by the captain of the 
ship to conduct religious services. After six weeks of sailing, 
they saw on August 27 the mountains surrounding Algoa Bay 
in South Africa. On September 15 they passed the Cape of Good 
Hope and on November 20 the Azores. They set foot on German 
soil on January 17, 1861, after a journey of five months. Eagerly 
they beheld their children whom they had not seen in seven years, 
and as much as Baierlein longed to be with his spiritual children 
in India, he was nevertheless thankful to be able to return to his 
beloved Germany and to behold the faces of his children whom 
God had preserved during these many years of absence.*”* 

In Germany Baierlein contacted the Leipzig Mission authorities 
and told them that he had completely disavowed Ochs and his 
approach to the caste question. Baierlein’s position regarding the 

controversy was now approved, and he was cleared of any charges" 
which might have been brought against him.””’ During the furlough 
his daughter Peregrina died.””* 

Little more is known about his stay in Germany. However, 
we know that he visited his friends and relatives and recovered 
his health and soon was ready to sail again for India. On July 24, 
1862, the Baierleins bade their friends farewell and their four 
remaining children in Germany and went to Munich on the first 
part of their journey. Passing through Milan, they reached Trieste, 
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and from there they set sail on August 9, 1862.°°* Through the 
kindness of a friend they were enabled to visit Jerusalem, a city 
Baierlein had desired to see since his youth.” After a stop at 
Athens and Constantinople they passed through Smyrna, Beirut, 
and Damascus. In the Holy Land they visited Jerusalem as well 
as Jericho, Bethlehem, and other famous Biblical cities. Then they 
journeyed via Egypt to India, arriving in Madras at the end of 
November 1862.°°° F 

Soon Baierlein departed for Cuddalore. Not having traveled 
by foot since he had departed for Germany, his body was unequal 
to the rigorous demands of such a journey. Overheated, he became 
ill and was compelled to take to his bed for two days in the city 
of Tindivanam; and when he arrived in Cuddalore, he was very 
sick. He was greatly disappointed to find that his home was in 
ruins, with the roof completely demolished. Since his illness pre- 
vented him from doing any work, he remained at the home of 
a friend who nursed him back to health. For a while his condition 
was so serious that all expected him to die. A number of friends 
came to him to pay their last respects and to ask him whether 
they could do anything for him. Again he requested that they 
bury him beside his son in Sadras. To the great surprise of 
everyone, including Baierlein himself, the night brought relief 
and recovery. After a period of rest the missionary began to 
reorganize the mission at Cuddalore.””* 

One of the first things that had to be done was to rebuild 
the missionary’s home. Instead of repairing the building, which 
had originally been erected with mud walls, Baierlein decided to 
rebuild the entire structure with brick, which would make the 
home more habitable and at the same time sturdier. While they 
were in the process of rebuilding the home, they also busied them- 
selves in altering the church, which at this time received a bell 
tower. The front of the tower had the same inscription as the 
entrance to the Sadras church, namely, Mark 1:15: “The time is 
fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe 
the Gospel.” Along with the external improvements Baierlein was 
compelled to take drastic measures for the internal edification of 
the congregation. When the missionary had come to Cuddalore, 
he found that his former co-laborers no longer were present. 
Instead, a new teather and a catechist were instructing the mem- 
bers of the church. Furthermore, they were not punctual in con- 
ducting either the church services or the school hours. Baierlein 
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reinstated the 6 A.M. services and demanded that his teacher 
meet his class at the proper time. When he refused, Baierlein had 
to relieve him.””* 

Though the missionary had encountered some difficulties at 
his return to Cuddalore, the spiritual successes more than made up 
for the earlier disappointments. The people in and around Cudda- 
lore literally flocked to hear Baierlein preach the Gospel. They 
came singly and in groups of forty and fifty to be instructed 
and baptized. While the missionary was still ill, a number of 
heathen families visited him requesting Baptism. Wale to instruct 
them, he asked his catechist to teach them the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. These new converts told others about their new- 
found faith, and still more arrived for instruction and Baptism. 
They often came from a distance of thirty miles and camped near 
the church in order to receive instruction." Thus, in the second 
quarter of 1863, Baierlein could report a total of eighty new 
converts, chereyleione of whom were former heathen and forty-two 
Roman Catholics.*"° 

Since there was such a great interest in the Christian religion 
on the part of the heathen population living outside of Cuddalore, 
the missionary naturally determined to visit these people and bring 
them the Gospel. He also decided to establish a number of central 
points from which he could evangelize the surrounding area and 
where he could erect a small hut in which to.stay. Later he would 
add a church and school. With this in mind, he visited Temur, 
Llangambur, and Chellambram, where he built a small hut in 
which to stay for a few days during his mission excursions and 
find protection from the heat of the day. Through such trips 
Baierlein was able to bring the Gospel to many heathen. He bap- 
tized 110 in the year 1864 alone and organized a number of schools 
and churches. By the end of 1864 he had begun serving twenty-four 
separate communities besides his congregation at Cuddalore.” 
But these trips, though tremendously fruitful, were not without | 
difficulty. Besides being beset by ill health, Baierlein had to combat 
the hostility of some of the heathen population and particularly 
the civic leaders, as, for instance, in Llangambur, a small village 
ten miles distant from Chellambram. When his Christian friends 
wanted to erect a hut of leaves for him, the heathen told them to 
put it up in a cattle path. Baierlein, therefore, decided to see the 
munsif in Llangambur, though his friends feared that he might 
come to some harm. Nevertheless, he was determined to go. 
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Leaving Chellambram, he rode ten miles before sunrise and at 
daybreak informed the munsif of his arrival. After a brief delay 
the haughty munsif came. Baierlein gained the old munsif’s friend- 
ship and acquired two pieces of land instead of one, so that he was 
able to erect both a church and a school.” 

The greatest success was achieved in Chellambram, a small 
town, about thirty miles south of Cuddalore, with broad streets 
and an enormous pagoda in its center.”* The mission was 
organized in 1863, when a number of heathen approached Baierlein 
for Baptism. Since the town had no shelter for travelers, the 
missionary resolved to travel part of the distance and meet them 
at a place where there was such a shelter. Here thirty-six souls 
came — twenty-six heathen and ten Roman Catholics. On the first 
day Baierlein examined them, and on the second the heathen were 
baptized, and the former Roman Catholics professed their faith. 
A brief service was held though no hymns were sung, since the 
people did not know any. Two men in the group were bigamists, 
but Baierlein did not compel them to surrender one of their wives, 
considering it more important that they believe the Gospel.*” 
Finally it was decided to acquire some land in Chellambram. The 
heathen attempted to prevent such a purchase, but a Moslem 
offered his home to the pastor. Here the congregation met to 
worship and received instruction from a catechist..° In time 
a great number of converts were gathered. A total of five hundred 
could be reported. Fifty of these lived in the village, and the 
remainder lived nearby. These Christians had still much to learn, 
for many of them were still superstitious, believing that pictures 
of Christ would drive away the devil and evil dreams.*° Since the 
congregation had grown so marvelously, it decided to call its own 
missionary. The wish was granted, and in mid-March 1866 the 
mission was taken over by Missionary A. F. Wolff.""’ At his death 
on November 13, 1884, the congregation numbered 893 souls in 
sixty-nine villages.” 

Similar progress continued in Cuddalore. Here Baierlein con- 
_ tinued to preach to the people, and his catechists instructed them 
in the truths of the Christian religion. On the average, thirty-five 
children were daily instructed in the orphan school. When the 
inspector of the district schools visited Baierlein’s school for the 
first time, he was greatly pleased and praised both teachers and 
students. The children learned the alphabet by writing in the sand. 
They learned also reading, writing, arithmetic, Catechism, Bible 
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stories, geography, and Tamil poetry. In order to support the 
school the children were required to work in the garden. Baierlein 
established a day school for heathen children, in which Bible stories 
and the first three parts of the Catechism were taught. This school 
was attended by about forty pupils.’ When the director of the 
Leipzig Mission Society, J. Hardeland, visited Cuddalore in 
February 1868, he was quite favorably impressed with the con- 
dition of the church and school. Special church services were 
held, and Hardeland witnessed the instruction of the children 
in both the orphan and the heathen school. He could report 
a healthy congregation with well over 210 souls.”*° 

The climate and incessant labors in behalf of the Lutheran 
mission began to tell on the health of the Baierleins. Mrs. Baierlein 
became so ill that she was compelled to return to Germany alone 
early in 1870."*' Shortly before this time their oldest daughter 
arrived in India and married Mr. Gribble, an Englishman educated 
in Germany and employed by the British civil service. The couple 
moved to North Arcot, a four days’ journey from Cuddalore.” 
Alone, Baierlein continued his work, assisted by two native teachers, 
who also served him as catechists, one assistant catechist, and 
several other native co-laborers. He visited some of the neighbor- 
ing villages where congregations had been established, particularly 
in Tukanampakam, where a hut had been erected to serve one 
hundred Christians.” In Nallalam, forty miles northwest of Cud- 
dalore, he organized a congregation of fifty souls and acquired 
land for a future church building.”*”* Baierlein could not continue 
to bear up under the constant exertions his ministry demanded. 
Plagued by frequent headaches and weakened in body, he was 
forced to return to Germany. In March 1871 he boarded a ship 
in Bombay. He sailed to Italy and thence traveled overland to 
Germany. By July 1871 he could write his friends in America 
from Erlangen, Germany, informing them of his safe arrival.” 
~ His place at Cuddalore was taken by a missionary from Sweden.” 

After a two-year furlough in Germany he and his wife left 
again for India, taking their children with them. From Leipzig 
they traveled to Genoa, where, after a delay of four days, they 
set sail for India, on November 25, 1872. With several American 
missionaries, a British major general, and others, they reached 
Bombay on December 19, 1872. After a delay of three days, 
during which time the Baierleins gathered their luggage, they 
arrived in Madras. Here they met their old friend Missionary 
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Kremmer. Here Baierlein left his wife and children and traveled 
to Bangalore to open an entirely new mission and to find living 
quarters for the family." 

Bangalore, situated in Mysore Province, is one of the largest 
cities in South India and is fifty miles west of Madras. At that 
time it had a population of 150,000. In 1865 interest in founding 
a mission there was aroused when a Methodist layman visited 
Baierlein in Cuddalore and requested that he visit Bangalore and 
start a mission. At that time nothing could be done. But the 
layman repeated his plea when the Mission Director Hardeland 
visited Cuddalore in 1868. Baierlein with Hardeland and Cordes 
visited the city, but again no mission could be begun, because no 
men were available.“* It was not until Baierlein arrived in India 
in December of 1872 that a mission could be established at Ban- 
galore. A number of Christians had settled there who during 
Baierlein’s furlough in Germany were served by the missions in 
Madras and Coimbatore. Baierlein arrived in Bangalore on 
January 1, 1873, and on the fourth found some living quarters. 
The next day he conducted his first service, but only he and his 
catechist were present.”*” His wife and children arrived on the 
sixth of January. Services again were held on the following Sunday, 
and this time both families of the missionary and the catechist 
were present as well as a widow and a boy. Baierlein purchased 
a small native home on January 18 for 550 rupees. Mr. Jordan, 
the Methodist layman, paid 500 rupees, and Baierlein’s son-in-law 
paid the remaining fifty.” 

Baierlein now began to preach to the inhabitants who were 
a mixture of Moslems, Tamils, Telugus, and Kanareses. He 
addressed the crowds mainly in Tamil, though at times he 
utilized English, since many of the inhabitants spoke the language. 
From the very beginning he encountered hostility. The Moslem 
population refused to accept the missionary’s message, considering 
Christ to be merely “Isa-nabi,” Jesus the Prophet.** Furthermore, 
both the English Methodists and the Roman Catholics opposed 
him, and the English newspaper carried an article against those 
“bad Lutherans,” This article Mr. Jordan answered, stating why 
the Lutherans had come to Bangalore and what they hoped to 
accomplish. Nevertheless, the first year in Bangalore was a suc- 
cessful one, and the missionary could report eighty souls, with 
a church attendance of fifty to sixty.” On August 23, 1874, 
a church was dedicated.” Baierlein could not be present for the 
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dedication since he was quite ill at the time. The service was 
conducted by Missionary Johannes Michail Nikolaus Schwarz. 
Again the portal bore the inscription of Mark 1:15, the same text 
which Baierlein used for the churches at Sadras and Cuddalore, 
while above the altar were inscribed the words of Matt. 11:28, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I al 
give you rest.”*** Pastor Doederlein presented the congregation 
with altar vestments, Communion ware, and a baptismal font. 
Left of the church was a small school, where Baierlein’s teacher 
taught twenty-five to thirty children. They learned four languages 
— Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and English.” 

As had been his custom, Baierlein visited the towns and 
villages near Bangalore. Traversing the region southeast of Ban- 
galore, he entered the village of Rajacottah. He went to the 
owner of the village and of thirty other small towns in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. The eighty-year-old man heartily greeted 
the missionary and apologized for the fact that he was unable 
to leave his bed. Soon they were engrossed in a deep religious 
discussion. Baierlein made the point that all men are sinners 
and hence under the wrath of God, but that this same God provided 
for all men a Savior, whose name is Jesus Christ. On returning 
to the inn, he met the old man’s son accompanied by a learned 
friend. In the ensuing religious discussion the son demanded that 
the missionary visibly reveal his God. Baierlein replied that blind 
men cannot see Him. Only faith can grasp Him. 

Another town frequently visited by the missionary was Ussur, 
twenty-four miles southeast of Bangalore. While he was staying 
in the local inn, five natives came to him, four of whom were 
teachers. Discussing the relative merits of Christianity and the 
heathen religions, the men admitted that their religion in many 
respects was a false one, since it did not take sin seriously. 
Baierlein then told them that though all men are sinners, God 
sent a Savior from sin, who alone could bring men forgiveness. _ 
When the men learned that Baierlein was a Lutheran, they asked 
him to tell them about Luther and his rediscovery of the Gospel.”** 

While Baierlein was at Bangalore, two calamities struck 
sections of India, Bangalore included. In 1875 a cholera epidemic 
broke out in Bangalore and took a large toll among the Moslem 
population. Daily six to eight Moslem corpses passed the Baierlein 
home. The heathen population thought that the gods were 
especially angry with them because they had shown disrespect 
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to the prince of Mysore Province.**” The cholera epidemic caused 
the death of seven Christians in Baierlein’s congregation, and most 
of them were children. At this same time twenty-three souls were 
added by Holy Baptism.”** In 1877 another calamity visited India: 
thousands of people starved to death. Starvation also gripped the 
inhabitants of Bangalore. Ten to twenty bodies were gathered 
from the streets every day. In August 800 bodies were collected 
in the city, and by September the number reached 1,000. Of the 
entire population of Mysore Province, which numbered five million, 
500,000 died of starvation.” Baierlein’s congregation did not 
escape, for he reported that every thirteenth member had died. 
In order to meet the needs of the starving population, the author- 
ities divided Bangalore into a number of districts, which were 
in charge of two Protestant missionaries, two Roman Catholic 
priests, two Moslems, and two heathen. These men were respon- 
sible for the distribution of food and clothing to the destitute 
population. Baierlein himself helped clothe ninety-eight men, 757 
women, and 762 children.”*° 

The last years of Baierlein’s work in India are obscure. His 
congregation continued to increase, and in 1876 it numbered 
130 souls.”** Two years later he informed the Leipzig Mission 
Society that 148 heathen and 48 former Roman Catholics were 
received into church membership. The spiritual life of the con- 
gregation also increased, as was evidenced by the way in which 
one of his members had died. She had cried, “Jesus, Jesus,” as she 
lay dying.” At the annual mission conference in Tranquebar in 
1879 Baierlein and Missionary Ouchterlong celebrated their twenty- 
fifth anniversary as missionaries to India and were each presented 
with a beautiful album containing mementoes of India.“** That 
same year 140 souls were added to the congregation ‘at Bangalore, 
and the catechist had to be replaced, since “he failed to guard his 
own life.”*4* It was during this time that Baierlein’s youngest 
daughter married Dr. Forchhammer.”*” 

During his last years in India Baierlein was constantly ill. 
When he suffered a heart attack in the beginning of 1886, his 
doctor ordered him to return to Germany. The congregation 
gathered and, in the light of many torches, said farewell. They 
presented him with fruit and flowers and an expensive cane, asking 
Baierlein that wherever he might travel, he should not forget 
them2*° Baierlein and his wife responded with the assurance that 
they would ever remember them. In April 1886, they left India. 
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He was replaced by Missionary Herre. 
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George Henry Hilmer 
A Painter of Saxon Immigration Scenes 


Painting has frequently been the means of relaxation for in- 
dividuals under pressure. We think immediately of such individuals 
as President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill. 
There are now and have been for many years painters and sculptors 
among the clergy and teachers of the Missouri Synod. One such 
painter who confined himself chiefly to landscape and subjects of the 
Saxon immigration is Pastor George Henry Hilmer. 

Interested in painting and woodcutting since his seminary days, 
Hilmer remarked in an interview that he and three other friends, 
more than fifty years ago, took over an attic room in the so-called 
“Sheep Stable” at Springfield as a studio. Enjoying their retreat, 
the four aspiring artists worked to their hearts’ content. One day, 
however, their plans seemed to collapse. A daughter of one of the 
professors discovered their workshop. Their hopes sank, and they 
feared the worst. Shortly thereafter the Praeses himself made his 
way up into the “studio” only to discover that one of the students 
was working on his portrait. Spying the “masterpiece,” he was so 
impressed with the skill it showed that he failed to inaugurate disci- 
plinary measures. The painting was presented to him. The “artists 
quartet” rose in esteem, having received the compliment, “Sehr gut, 
meine Herren.” 

Born near Abbehausen on the waterkant of the Weser, Ger- 
many, on December 27, 1879, the son of Christian Heinrich and 
Frederika Wilberts Hilmer, Pastor Hilmer at the age of six im- 
migrated to America with his parents. The family settled near 
Columbus, Nebr. At 13 years, he attempted his first painting. 
Subsequently he busied himelf in various ways, as carpenter’s 
apprentice and as ranch hand. He even operated his own photogra- 
pher’s shop. 

Already upon his confirmation his mother revealed the fact 
that she had dedicated him to the service of the Lord. Being well- 
educated and highly gifted, she was his first teacher of the four 
great R’s. Being the oldest of 11 children, he was exhorted by his 
mother: “My son, God has given you great gifts, use them for the 
glory of God and in the service of your fellow men.” Funds to send 
him to a synodical preparatory school, however, were not available, 
and he began working as a ranch hand 36 miles from his home. One 
day a message came which was to change his future. His parents 
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_ had sold a cow, the proceeds enabling him to enroll at Springfield 
at the age of 20. He immediately set out on foot for home without 
a penny in his pocket and walked the 36 miles in 11 hours, stopping 
only long enough along the way to “mooch” a free meal at a saloon. 

After his graduation from the Springfield Seminary in 1906, 
he accepted a call to St. Paul’s, Nardin, Okla., and in 1908 to 
St. Paul’s of Wellston, Okla. He remained here until 1911, when he 
transferred to Shady Bend, Kans., serving St. Peter’s Congregation. 


The Rev. G. H. Hilmer — 


In 1914 he accepted a call to Junction City, Kans., and served as 
camp chaplain at Fort Riley for 18 months. In 1921 he accepted a 
call to Zion Congregation of Pocahontas, Mo., remaining until 1927, 
when he was installed at St. John’s Church, Beck, near Kimms- 
wick, Mo. Semiretirement and illness followed in 1940, but he was 
drafted to serve once more in the ministry when New Immanuel of 
Barnhart, Mo., was organized in 1951, a position he holds at present. 
He was married to Mary Vanselow (1881—1950), which union 
was blessed with seven children: Frances (Lohman), Charlotte 
(Luebke), Ruth (Picker), Melva (Knoll), Martin, Paul, and 
Herhert. 
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_ Among his attainments we may list the designing of numerous 
churches, including the one at Beck, Mo., the construction of many 
altars and pulpits, the designing of many symbols for church in- 
teriors, and the building of cabinets and homes. He has painted 
over 1,000 pictures, decorating the walls of homes and business 
places all over the country. Pastor Hilmer is a modest individual 
and a true Christian gentleman. | , 

But let Pastor Hilmer himself describe his paintings pertaining 
to the Saxon Immigration. We quote extensively from a letter 
addressed to the undersigned in April, 1951. 


During the convention of the Western District in 1937 the Rev. 
Rud. H. C. Meyer, secretary to the Centennial Committee, suggested 
to the undersigned: “Why not paint a picture of the landing of our 
Saxon forefathers at St. Louis?” In the meantime I received a letter 
from Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, chairman of the committee, urging me to 
employ my God-given talents to produce such a historical picture, and 
perhaps a few others. I acceded to this request, and under date of 
September 23, 1937, I was authorized to undertake the work. 

The undersigned realized that it was quite an undertaking. No 
artist can produce a scene of an event that happened a hundred years 
ago from mere imagery. A careful study must be made of historical 
facts and data relating to the subject. So I began collecting data 
and all kinds of paraphernalia from different sources. It was only 
natural to go to the real source, the cradle of our dear Synod, at Alten- 
burg, Perry County, Mo. During my pastorate at Pocahontas, Mo., 
I often visited Altenburg and conferred with the historical society there. 
One hot summer day in August, 1937, I made a special trip to Alten- 
burg, with several friends from Kimmswick, Mo. We got permission 
to take the old Truhe (iron money chest) out of its hiding place under 
the altar of the church. It was very heavy, full of documents, protocols, 
letters, and faded papers. We took it outside into the bright sunlight in 
order to be able to read some of those faded papers relating to the sub- 
ject I had in mind. We found a partially faded note, presumably a 
copy of a resolution of 1842. It read as follows: “Es wurde beschlossen 
die Anstalt von der ‘Buengerei’ nach der ‘Loeberei’ zu verlegen. Die 
Balken sollen numeriert und so wieder aufgelegt werden wie sie aus- 
einander genommen worden sind, damit die Kerbe ineinander passen.”? 

Since I had in mind to make a painting of the old college, I was 
looking for some documentary evidence that the present building at 
Altenburg was the original one in its main details except for the removal | 
of the bark from the logs when they were laid up again in 1842. I well 
recall the controversy that arose concerning the appearance of the old 
log cabin. Some asserted that the original building was erected accord- 
ing to the drawing of Teacher Herman Winter2 This cut appeared in 
Koestering’s book and other publications. Others maintained that when 
the old building was moved from the “Buengerei” to the “Loeberei” 
in 1842, it was reconstructed, leaving the window out and placing the 
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door in the center as it now appears under the shelter. When it became 

_ known that I had the assignment to reproduce the original, I was drawn 
into the controversy. A few older members from Altenburg interviewed 
me twice while I was at Beck-Kimmswick, Mo. They warned me not 
to present the first painting at Synod’s exhibit. A few weeks afterwards 
a committee from the Historical Society from Altenburg protested by 
maintaining that the present building is the original college. I could, 
however, assure the committee that with a few others I had made a 
thorough investigation, from which I was convinced that under the 
shelter at Altenburg stands the original college.’ 


The artist’s conception of the original college at Altenburg, Missouri. Now in 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, II]. From painting by Geo. H. Hilmer, 1938 


Aside from that partially faded note found in that old Truhe 
concerning the moving of the cabin I have written down a statement 
from one of the oldest members then living. He stated: “Wer das 
Bild in Koesterings Geschichte gezeichnet hat, der hat das alte Kollege 
nie gesehen. Ich habe in meinen jungen Jahren nie ein Wort davon 
gehoert, dasz man beim ‘Muven’ das Seitenfenster herausgelassen hat 
und die Tuer in die Mitte gesetzt. Wenn etwas daran waere, haette ich 
das auch mal gehoert.” 4 

Upon close scrutiny we found the following evidence that the old 
log cabin at Altenburg is in all its details, except the bark, the original. 
Our attention was drawn to the fact that about 19 or 20 of the original 
Roman numerals still appear on the end of some of the logs. Several of 
these marked logs reach to the present door jamb from the right and 
also from the left to the center of the right side. Bearing in mind that 
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these markings were made before the removal of the logs so they could 
be laid up again in relation to the cuts, the original cabin was not 
changed by its removal. But how come that some of those numbered 
logs reach from the right to the door jamb in the center and also from 
the left to the jamb in the center? If the original short logs between 
the window and door were omitted, after they had been marked with 
Roman numerals, did our Saxon fathers in rebuilding the cabin place 
numbers on the present new logs and in some way notch them to fit into 
the corresponding places? This may have been done, but it is not very 


likely. 


The Johann Georg 


Clipper ship on which Pastor C. F. W. Walther arrived, entering New Orleans, 

January 5, 1839. A true reproduction done in oil by G. H. Hilmer. This 

painting is on display at the Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri 

It was customary among sailors to raise the flag of the country they were 
entering above the national flag under which they sailed 


I went on to paint my second log college. It turned out to be a 
better reproduction than the first one. The first one was donated to 
the Historical Institute at St. Louis by Mr. Louis Waltke. I gave the 
second picture to my alma mater in Springfield, Ill. 

The next pictures were two of the sailships, commonly called 
“clippers,” in which the Saxon immigrants sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean to New Orleans. Also for these paintings I collected data and 
made photographs from old pictures and cuts of the Johann Georg, on 
which Dr. C. F. W. Walther came across, and the Olbers. The writer 
has lost track of what became of the latter painting. 
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- You will note on the Johann Georg that the national flag of the 
country to which a ship was sailing is hoisted above the native flag 
as a matter of respect. On its return voyage it was reversed. This 
was seaman’s custom. The Johann Georg is sailing up the Mississippi 
River, entering New Orleans. In the background another “clipper” is 
coming up from the Gulf of Mexico. This painting was donated by 
the undersigned to the Concordia Historical Institute at St. Louis. 

Next in order are the four steamboats, all side-wheelers, steaming 
up the Mississippi River past Wittenberg. They are reproduced from 
cuts furnished by the Missouri Historical Society. I spent a few days 
there taking photographs, reading old newspaper accounts of names, 
landing dates, and other information. I was very grateful to the man- 
agement of the society to grant me free access to the archives. 


The four steamboats carrying the Saxon Lutherans past Wittenberg, Mo., 
to St. Louis, 1839. From the G. H. Hilmer painting now at St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo. - 


The painting shows the steamboats passing Wittenberg, now called 
Tower Rock, which is at present the smallest national reservation in 
the U.S. I took a photograph and also made a sketch with the Illinois 
shores in the background. Traces of the old landing place were still 
visible in 1937. In reproducing the scene I left the Illinois farms out. 
This painting was presented to St. Paul’s College at Concordia, Mo. 

Last but not least follows the story of the landing scene of our 
Saxon forefathers in early 1839 at St. Louis. The undersigned realized 
that, to produce such a painting, he would have to engage in historical 
research. Koestering’s and Vehse’s books relating to the Saxon Immigra- 
tion were carefully studied. A collection of old tintypes, photographs, 
garments, suitcases, and other material had to be made. Much credit 
must be given to our sainted Dr. L. Fuerbringer, the Rev. Ad. A. 
Vogel, the Lochner family, and to some of the members in Perry 
County, for loaning these things. 

Having accumulated such paraphernalia from different sources, 
I got in touch with my old friend Mr. Frank Nuderscher, born in 
Austria, who in former years resided at Kimmswick, Mo. An amateur 
in painting and pastor of a congregation near Kimmswick, I hesitated 
to undertake this work alone. Mr. Nuderscher had much experience 


—————e 
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as an historical artist. So we two got together in his private studio in 
St. Louis and spent many an hour studying, making pencil sketches, 
grouping the characters. After making a number of changes, we finally — 
settled on a charcoal sketch on masonite board which was to be painted 
in oil sepia tone. Of course we ran into some difficulties. How were we 
to picture the four steamboats on such a narrow panel? The painting 
was to be used for a memorial stamp, vertical in shape. Our suggestion 
to produce a longer picture for a horizontal stamp was not accepted 
by the Centennial Committee. Hence, doing the best we could, we 
crowded at least three steamboats into the painting. 


From a painting by Mr. Frank Nuderscher and Rev. G. H. Hilmer, depicting 

the landing of the Saxon fathers at St. Louis, Mo., in February 1838. After 

the exhibition at the centennial June 13——24, 1938, the original was presented 

to our Synod. It is now part of the collection of Concordia Historical Institute. 
Done in sepia tone by the above named artists in the spring of 1938 


You will notice on the picture what kind of garb these people wore 
in those days. Most of the clothing, the satchels, the cases, the um- 
brellas, were copied from originals. The theologians were already wear- 
ing silk top hats (Zylinder), the academics wore flat stiff hats. The 
dresses of the women were drawn after the patterns old grandmothers 
from Altenburg had shown us. The farmers, artisans, masons, car- 
penters, businessmen, all appear in their native costumes. Some of the 
pastors wear an Ueberwurf, overcoats not being in use. 

Now a few words as to the grouping. From left to right: Dr. C. E. 
Vehse, Rev. G. H. Loebetr, lawyer F. A. Marbach, Rev. O. H. Walther, 
Rev. C. F. W. Walther, Rev. Ottomar Fuerbringer, Rev. E. M. Buer- 
ger, Rev. J. F. Buenger, Rev. Theo. Brohm, the woman in light dress, 
Mrs. E. G. W. Keyl, and the Rev. Keyl. Notice also the stevedores 
carrying the Truhe, or money chest.” 
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The Rev. C. F. W. Walther, with a roll of paper in his hand, was 
not quite so tall as we pictured him. Mr. Nuderscher said: “Die Beine 
sind etwas zu lang geraten, aber wir muessen ihm eine mehr heroische 
Gestalt gewaehren; das ist geschichtlich festgestellt.”° 

The undersigned has often been asked: Why did you portray this 
group of pastors in such close conversation? Assuming that this group 
came on the Selma, they were waiting for their Bishop Rev. Martin 
Stephan to come out. What this group is talking about can be summed 
up in one sentence: “Da sein mer halt hier, aber unser Bischof sitzt 
drinne in der Damenkajuete und wartet auf eine Delegation von der 
Stadt, um ihm einen wuerdigen Empfang zu bereiten.”’ (Dr. Vehse 
related this incident.) 

Most of the credit of producing this painting belongs to the skill 
and ingenuity of Mr. Frank Nuderscher. Nevertheless, there was team- 
work, This painting has been acclaimed by contemporary artists to be 
very valuable for future generations in the appraisal of true Lutheran- 
ism. The writer has sold many hundreds of photographic reproductions 
of these historical pictures. They also have been published in nearly all 

~ our Lutheran periodicals in the U. S. and abroad. The only exception is 
the picture of the four steamboats passing Wittenberg, Mo. The paint-— 
ings were produced over a period of seven months. I received very little 
remuneration for my part. Nevertheless, I hope that I have made a 
small contribution to my dear Lutheran Church and that I did it all to 
the glory of God, from whom all good gifts flow. 

(Signed) G. H. Hitmer 
NOTES 
1. “It was resolved to move the institution from the ‘Buengerei’ to the ‘Loberei.’ 


The logs are to be numbered and placed together as they had been dismantled so 
that the notches will fit.” : 

2. Hilmer undoubtedly refers to J. F. F. Winter, teacher at Altenburg for many 
years. 

3. For the view which holds that the present Perry County Cabin is not the 
original constructed in 1839 see Karl Kretzmann, “That Log Cabin in Perry County,” 
Concorpia Historica INstrruTE QuaRTERLY, XIX, (January, 1947), 152ff. 

4. “Whoever drew that picture in Koestering’s book did not see that old college 
emer In my youth I never heard that, in moving it, the side window was 
omitted and the door set in the center. If this were a fact, I should have heard 
about it.” 

5. For a different identification, independent of the artists’ conception, see Paul 
H. Burgdorf in the Walther League Messenger, XLVII (February, 1939), 372, 373. 

6. “The legs turned out a trifle long, but we have to present him in a more 
heroic form based on historical fact.” 

7. “Now we are here, but our bishop is in his cabin and waits for the delega- 
tion from the city in order to be properly received.” A. R. S. 
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By MARTIN L. KRETZMANN * 
Early Policies and Difficulties 


Our first missionaries to India, in the late nineties and early 
years of this century, felt the need of training Indian pastors for the 
congregations which, they believed firmly, God would plant in India 
through the preaching of the Gospel. Early minutes of the India 
Missionary Conference refer to the policy of giving “promising” 
young men additional training so that they could act as assistants 
to the missionaries in their work. This dream was, however, not 
realized for many years. It is true that some of the early converts, 
through close association with the missionaries in their work, ab- 
sorbed a great deal of the spirit and knowledge of the missionaries 
and did much valuable work in villages where the Gospel had never 
been preached. But the area where our men began to work was 
virgin territory, and educational facilities were largely limited to the 
upper castes. The records of the early days show that very few of 
our Indian workers had more than a three-class (grade), or at the 
most a five-class, education. Our missionaries felt that this was not 
enough of a foundation on which to build a theological education. 
In the early years, therefore, they tried to give such informal train- 
ing as they could, largely through practical “learn by doing” 
methods. In this way a body of men was trained who could, and 
did, do much to found congregations in the first two decades of the 
mission’s history. Since these were mostly small groups of Chris- 
tians, whose Christian knowledge was very limited, these early 
Indian co-workers were often sent out to the village congregations 
to conduct Bible classes and catechism instruction, most of their 
material being prepared by the missionaries. 


The First Steps 


During the First World War our missionaries, many of whom 
were then of German origin, were severely restricted in their ac- 
tivities. Those who were left in the field, among them a few who had 
come from America and were, therefore, allowed more liberty of 
action, felt that some efforts should be made to give a more formal 
type of training so that the Indian co-workers could share more 


* The Rev. Martin L. Kretzmann, M.A., was missionary in India until 1948, 
when he was called as an instructor at the Theological Seminary, Nagercoil, India. 
He is the son of the Institute’s former curator, Dr. Karl Kretzmann. 
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fully in the work that had been done almost exclusively by the 
foreign missionaries. They opened a training class in Nagercoil 
in 1917 and gave four men a year of training in some basic theo- 
logical subjects. Because of the urgent need for helpers these men 
were sent out to the field and worked together with the foreign 
missionaries for many years. None of them was, however, ever 
ordained. In 1921 Mr. G. Jesudason, a clerk in the government, 
who had been responsible for getting our church to extend its 
mission work to the far south of India, in Travancore, and who 
had been closely associated with our missionaries for thirteen years 
and had received much informal training from them, was examined 
and declared fit for ordination. He became the first Indian pastor 
of our church there. ~ . 
In the twenties our India work went through its greatest period 

of geographical expansion. As a result of a large influx of mission- 
aries from America, and three men from Austrailia, new stations 
were opened on the east and west coasts of South India. As a re- 
sult of this expansion program the need for Indian co-workers to 
take care of the small groups of Christians became urgent. In all of 
our three main district centers, at Ambur, Nagercoil, and Tri- 
vandrum “catechist classes” were opened by the local missionaries. 
The students in these classes were, for the most part, men who had 
been serving as teachers in our Christian schools. Some of the courses 
offered to them were of the same type that are offered in our theo- 
logical seminary today, but because of the limited general education 
of the students they were taught on a more elementary level than is 
done today. Some of these courses extended over a period of 
two and even three years. These men were then sent out to the 
village congregations and did a form of pastoral work under the 
supervision of the foreign missionaries. 


Concordia Theological Seminary, Nagercoil, South India 


In 1924 our India Missionary Conference felt that the time was 
ripe to establish a more formal and intensive type of theological 
training. The first plan was to give a three-year course of training, 
modeled very much on that which was given to our American pastors 
at our St. Louis Seminary. During the course of the training, how- 
ever, it was felt that the age of the students (many of them had been 
serving as teachers or catechists in the church, were married, and had 
large families), as well as their lack of general education (our 
Christian high schools had not been in operation long enough to 
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produce graduates who could be considered for further training 
for the ministry), made a four-year course of training necessary. 
The first class of students was, therefore, not graduated from the 
seminary, until 1928. Even at the end of this four-year course our 
American missionaries did not feel that they could declare these 
men eligible for ordination. They were, therefore, sent out as 
“evangelists” to take care of the congregational work and establish 
new places, but always in close association with the American 
missionaries. Over the next ten years these men were guided in 
their work and studies by the local missionaries and then recom- 
mended for ordination to the local missionary conference. After 
an examination, which was set by the seminary faculty, they were 
ordained and installed in the larger congregations of the mission 
field as pastors. : 

The first seminary classes at Nagercoil were conducted in a 
small house which had originally been the home of one of the early 
missionaries. In the early thirties our American church made a sum 
of money available for the building of a seminary at Nagercoil, 
Travancore State. Two units, a classroom building with three class- 
rooms and a faculty room, and a library building were constructed 
in the “Vortrekker” style of Dutch South Africa. This was selected 
by the missionaries since that portion of South India had been under 
Dutch rule for a considerable period of time and it fitted well into the 
climate there. 

From 1934 to 1946 the classes at the seminary were conducted 
in two equal parts. The students were taken in for a two-year so- 
called “‘catechist seminary training” and then sent out to work in 
the congregation and teaching and preaching places for their 
practical work. After a period of service, during which their work 
and general attitude were observed, such men as were suitable for the 
ministry were returned to the seminary for the “pastors’” course, 
another two years of training. 

Through this method of training about forty men were pro- 
duced for the ministry in India. Others had received the first two 
years of “catechist” seminary but had not shown themselves fit for 
further training. They were continued in service in the church as 
assistants to the American missionaries, and, in some cases, to the 
Indian pastors. 

By this time the general educational program of the Indian 
Mission had grown enough to permit the Missionary Conference 
to set high school graduation as an entrance requirement for the 
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seminary, with the provision, however, that “exceptions” could be 
made in the case of worthy students. For the classes graduated in 
1946 and again in 1951 the “exceptions” turned out to be the rule. 
The war years had drawn many of our high school graduates into — 
financially more profitable employment, and it was not possible to 
find enough young men for ministerial training. The result was that 
some of the classes at the seminary had to be split into two groups, 
those of high school background for more advanced work, especially 
in subjects where English could be used as a medium of instruction, 
_and those with less general educational background who could only 
absorb lectures in one of the two vernaculars, Tamil or Malayalam. 

~The gradution class of 1951 consisted of 35 students. These 
had received a formal theological training with most of the usual 
seminary subjects, in addition to elementary work in Greek and 
Hebrew, the latter for the more advanced students. These mien were 
all declared eligible for ordination on their graduation from the 
seminary. 

In 1952 the need for additional space at the seminary became 
urgent, and a grant of about $5,000 was made by our church in 
America for the erection of a third unit, which included another 
classroom and a chapel for the seminary devotions. In that same 
year another department was added to the seminary, namely, the 
training of teachers for work in the Christian day schools, of which 
there are about 100 on the mission field. These men have all had two 
years of teacher training after their high school work, thus quali- 
fying them for a government teaching certificate. Although this 
training is given by our Mission in its own training schools, the 
amount of religious training that can be given within the limits of 
the syllabus is insufficient for their future work. They are, therefore, 
brought to the seminary for a year of intensive Bible training. 
Fifteen of these men completed their one year course in 1953 and 
another 19 in 1954. : 

In 1953 additional housing for the students also became neces- 
sary. Over the years 28 small houses had been constructed for the 
use of married students studying at the seminary. As our students 
were coming to us at a younger age, many of them after a short 
period of service after their teacher training, it was felt that proper 
supervision of their campus life required a building where they could 
have better studying facilities than in the rented quarters off campus. 
Our church in America made a sum of about $6,000 available for the 
erection of a hostel to house 22 unmarried students. 
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In 1954 the pastors’ seminary graduation class consisted of 25 
men, all of whom were declared eligible for ordination. In the class 
of 1951, and again in that of 1954, some of the students had had 
a full college education before entering the seminary. This made 
possible a more intensive type of training, and also produced men 
who, our missionaries feel, will be able to fill posts of responsibility 
in the high schools (four are in operation in India now) and train- 
ing schools of the young church. With additional practical ex- 
perience as pastors and teachers some of these men should be able 
to replace missionaries from America on the teaching staff at the 
seminary. 

Since its foundation our seminary in India has operated on the 
system of taking in a new class of students and running it through 
for the full course of training before admitting another class. This 
has made it possible for a small number of missionaries, usually two 
or three, to carry the full teaching load. Late in 1954 our India 
conference of missionaries, in consultation with the Indian Church, 
felt that it would serve the purposes of our present work and our 
plans for expansion better to have a smaller but steady annual supply 
of ministers, rather than a larger group once in three years. It was 
therefore resolved to take a new class into the seminary every year, 
and, of course, to graduate a class each year. The first class under 
this plan is to be admitted in August, 1955. Together with the 
Bible training program for teachers this will increase the teaching 
load. It is felt that our present situation in India as well as the better 
qualifications of our Indian pastors now makes it possible to add 
Indian instructors to the teaching staff, and the proposal had been 
made that two Indian pastors should be called to these posts to work 
together with the usual three American missionaries. In this way it 
will be possible to develop an Indian teaching staff which could, in 
the event that American missionaries are no longer allowed into 
India, take éver the full responsibility for training an Indian 
ministry. 

Our church has been fortunate in having the services of mission- 
aries on the seminary staff who have been able to put in long years 
of service in India. Missionaries Theo. Gutknecht, R. W. Goerss, 
and A. J. Lutz served as instructors for many years from the be- 
ginning of this program. Missionaries E. H. Meinzen and R. H. 
Brauer assisted in the teaching work at various times. In 1938 
Missionaries R. M. Zorn and H. Earl Miller were called to the 
seminary and served there until 1954. In 1948 Missionary Mie Las 
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-Kretzmann was called to take the place of Dr. A. J. Lutz, who died 
in the early part of that year. In 1954 Missionary Miller was called 
to a congregation in America and resigned from the India service. 

His place will be filled by another American missionary, and, as 

stated above, two Indian pastors will be added to the staff. 

As a result of the growth of our church in India, and also be- 
cause of the present unfavorable political climate in that country, 
this phase of our work in India needs the prayerful support of our 
Christians in America, that God may give to His church in India a 
pious, faithful ministry. — 


August J. Luedke 
‘Life Member 


_ August J. Luedke, a life member in the Institute, entered the 
heavenly home on April 2, 1954, Mr. Luedke became a life member 
in May, 1949. He has always maintained a sincere interest in mak- 
ing the heritage of the church’s past available to the present. Deeply 
devoted to his Savior and church, Mr. Luedke served his church in 
various capacities. A former trustee of his local congregation, 
Trinity, Milwaukee, Wis., he also served on the Board of Directors 
of the Home for Aged Lutherans, Wauwatosa, Wis., and as a 
member of its Executive and Case Committee. ; 

“He brought to his work for the Home an intense interest in 
serving the aged people of our Lutheran community, a dedication to 
his task as a member of the board, as well as an invaluable business 
experience gained through many business interests.” For a number 
of ‘years he was president of Inland Steel Company and served on 
the board of directors of several Milwaukee banks. 

Mr. Luedke was born on May 18, 1884, at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baptized and confirmed in Trinity Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, 
he continued his membership until his end. On April 3, 1898, he. 
was married to Anita Goll. The couple was blessed with one 
daughter, Margaret (Sensenbrenner). A heart attack on April 2, 
1954, cut short his stay on earth. He was buried on April 6 by his 
pastor, the Rev. Erwin G. Tieman. He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter, and two grandchildren. A. R. S: 
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Elisabeth Hess Wambsganss 
Autobiographical Notes *. 


I have a natural dislike to write the story of my life. However, 
I was persuaded to do so because it is intended to be used in the 
family history, where it might be of some value. Viewing my past 
life, as I have lived it so far, through days of joy and days of sorrow, 
from childhood to old age, I am persuaded to say with a humble and 
thankful heart: “I am not worthy of the least of the tender mercies 
which the Lord has shown unto me.” 


I was born on the first day of August, 1825. When I was bap- 
tized, the name Maria Elisabeth Hess was given me. When I was six 
years old, I started to attend school. I received a good education. 
In the year 1834 we were all laid low with typhoid fever. All took 
sick except my sister Margaretha, who took care of us and nursed 


us back to health. 


“Who will describe our sorrow when, after our recovery, Mar- 
garetha was laid low with the same sickness— and died! Three 
years later it pleased God also to take my devoted mother. I was 
12 years old at that time. Heavyhearted, my father took us to live 
with my grandmother and leased his home. 


Here I was confirmed when 14 years of age. "Tis true, we still 
had the Bible in the home and Starck’s Gebetbuch. I still remem- 
bered the prayer which my mother had taught me to pray. Inas- 
much, however, as the Word of God was not taught in school or 
confirmation instruction, I did not arrive at an understanding of 
God’s Word. I had no true knowledge of myself nor of my Savior. 


After confirmation I worked as a domestic. I took a liking to 
the work, for I was healthy and strong and not averse to work. I re- 
alized that working as a domestic comes in good stead in later life, 
especially for those who will later become housewives and mothers. 
One may adjust oneself more readily to the life of a housewife when 
having had experience in housework. 


In 1845 a Pastor Mueller came to Nussdorf as a vicar who 
preached the true Word of God. I, too, was among many others 
who were converted by his sermons. My life was changed spiritually. 


* We are irtdebted to Pastor Fred Wambsganss, who submitted these notes on 
his grandmother upon request. Mrs. Elisabeth Hess Wambsganss (1825—1896) 
dictated these notes to her son Ernst in June, 1885, at Adell, Wis. They were 
translated by Pastor Fred Wambsganss. The subject was one of the first trained 
Lutheran deaconesses to come to America to serve in Passavant Deaconess Hospital 
in Pittsburgh. 
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I no longer wandered around in spiritual ignorance, but I had found 
the true foundation which held my anchor evermore. This founda- 
tion, brought about by the power of the Holy Spirit, brought peace 
of mind to my heart such as I have never again experienced in so 
marked a way. Ridicule and contempt were not lacking, but I could 
have suffered death for the sake of my Savior. 

Soon after my conversion my two sisters Maria and Salome 
also were brought to faith in their Savior. Father wanted us to 
think further about this, but let us go on and even defended us when 
we were criticized for our religion. 


Deaconess Training 


Two years later my attention was directed by Missionary 
Schwarz to the deaconess institute located at Kaiserswerth, where 
Christian young women were trained in the nursing of the sick and 
orphans in a service dedicated to God and to the welfare of *our 
fellow men. By nature I was averse to this dangerous and frequently 
loathsome work. Nevertheless I took courage and entered the 
institute in 1848. Because of my love for, and devotion to, my 
Savior I was willing and happy to perform any kind of service. — 
I was on probation for a year and prepared myself for service in 
America, and consequently also took up the study of English. 

__ My probationary period completed, I went to Nussdorf to say 
farewell to my loved ones. With a few other sisters, and accom- 
panied by Director Th. Fliedner, we started out for America. We 
sailed on a steamboat, first class, via Bremen to New York. In 
Southampton the ship docked for two weeks, during which time 
we visited London and Plymouth. After 14 days we landed in New 
York, in July, 1849. Here and in Philadelphia we remained but 
two days in each place and viewed the wonders of these two cities. 
Then we proceeded by canalboat to Pittsburgh, our destination. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Wm. A. Passavant a deaconess 
institute had been founded. God signally blest the work. Some 
features, however, were not so pleasant. When cases of cholera or 
smallpox were admitted, all of the help left us, and we had to do 
their work in addition to our own. But we remained happy and 
rejoiced in the Lord. 

Dr. Passavant was not only the director of the institution, 
but also the pastor of the local English Lutheran church. His con- 
gregation, however, was more Reformed than Lutheran. This 
fact became very noticable when the Lord’s Supper was cele- 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 
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brated. It was not only administered according to the Reformed 
ritual, but after the Sacrament had been administered to the mem- 
bers of the congregation, the invitation was sent out most urgently to 
nonmembers and strangers to receive the Sacrament. Many accepted 
the invitation. 

This practice did not offend me. On the contrary, I thought it 
to be great and saw no wrong in it. The differences between the 
Reformed and Lutheran doctrines were immaterial to me at that 
time. The matter that counted with me was a living and active 
Christian life. The errors I had not detected, and they did not dis- 
turb me. ’Tis true, I at times received a letter from a youthful 
friend who was to become my husband, who had withdrawn from 
the Reformed (unierte) Church and had joined the Lutheran 
Church, who directed my attention to the errors of the Reformed 
Church and the differences [between the Lutheran and Reformed 
doctrines}, but I could not share his views, and when he stressed the 
danger of holding the Reformed views, I considered his views exag- 


gerated. 
Joins Missouri 


But in the course of time things changed. A young girl named 
Franziska Harder, a member of the Lutheran congregation in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., paid us a visit with a view to entering the Deaconess 
Institute. As her escort she brought with her a Mrs. Horst, who 
had served five years as a deaconess in Kaiserswerth and Berlin. 
Great was our joy at seeing her again. We endeavored to strengthen 
Miss Harder in her desire to become a deaconess, and she was 
favorably impressed. However, after having attended the open 
Communion service on the following Sunday evening, her intention 
to remain was a thing of the past. On that very evening she vowed 
to return to Fort Wayne the next day, and that is what she did. 

This set me a-thinking. I became restless. Frequent consulta- 
tions with Dr. Passavant had no effect. Finally I arrived at the con- 
viction to withdraw, and, after a service of four years, was peacefully 
dismissed from the deaconess organization together with another 
sister. Dr. Passavant was a very learned man and an eloquent 
speaker, and also a sincere Christian. He did not harbor any nega- 
tive or unfriendly attitude toward us, but was as cordial and helpful 
as he had been before our withdrawal. His great concern was to 
procure a new home for us. With his consent and upon his recom- 
mendation we traveled to Cincinnati, where we remained in the home 
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of Pastor Th. Wichmann until the following spring. At that time 
I received the gladsome news of the arrival of my sister Maria and 
her husband from Germany. I journeyed to Fort Wayne, and my 
friend Pauline accompanied me. The meeting with my sister was a 
very joyful one. - 

I must say that Pastor Theodore Wichmann, Dr. Wm. Sihler, 
and other pastors were most convincing preachers. My heart was 
filled with gratitude toward God for having led me into the 
Missouri Synod Lutheran Church, in which the Word of God is 
preached in its truth and purity and in which the Sacraments are 
administered according to Christ’s institution. 


The Philipp Wambsganss Family in about 1867 


Left to right: Elisabeth (Hoelzel) ; Philipp, Jr. (twin); Pastor Wambs- 
ganss; Frederick; Mrs. Wambsganss; Ernst (twin) ; Johanna (Schmidt). Not 
pictured is William, who was born later 


At this time I entered the holy estate of matrimony, June, 
1853, and lo and behold, my friend did the same thing. She became 
the wife of Pastor Ebling, and I the wife of Pastor Philipp Wambs- 
ganss.. I had been acquainted with him in my youth but never 
dreamed that God would lead us together as husband and wife. 


1 Her husband, born in Nussdorf, Rheinpfalz, on December 19, 1823, graduated 
from the practical seminary in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1853. He held pastorates of 
Lutheran congregations in Corunna and Bingen in Indiana and Hochheim and 
Random Lake, Wis. He died on October 1, 1901, and is buried in the cemetery of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Union Township, Adams County, Ind. , 
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Pastor F. A. Craemer performed the marriage ceremony, and 
Dr. Sihler permitted us to use his home for the marriage celebration. 
How I was further led in my married life is written in my 
husband’s biography, I only wish to say that God’s blessing has 
rested upon us to the present day. He not only granted us a happy 
family life, but protected us from sickness, misfortune, want, sorrow, 
and heartache. For this I cannot sufficiently thank my heavenly 
father. 


This cartoon by G. (Max) Zschiegner appeared in Alma Mater 
XI, November 1920, to illustrate the following news item on 
page 46: 


HOCHST WANRSCHE/NLICH 
(WHERE DO WE SOGAR AUCH MocLIcH (DIES WIRD DER PASSENDSTE 
EAT2 a ORT SEIN, NICHT 2? 


€ 
SYNODICAL SIGHT-SEERS SEEK SUITABLE SEMINARY SITC 


ST. LOUIS FACULTY AND BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS ON SIGHT-SEEING TOUR 


On Thursday, September 23, lectures were dropped at the St. Louis 
seminary in order to permit the faculty to accompany the Synodical 
Board of Directors, together with the local board, on a sight-seeing 
tour through various parts of St. Louis County. The object of this tour 
was the selection of an appropriate site for the new million-dollar 
seminary. A number of places were visited, but no selection made. It 
was said that only the best site is good enough, and that monetary 
considerations will play no part in the selection. An elaborate meal was 
served at Overland by the ladies of the local congregation. Members — 
of the faculty reported that they spent a very enjoyable day. Of course, 
the students missed the lectures, but, contrary to what one might have 
expected, they were not in the least lonesome. In fact, some have sug- 
gested that such a sight-seeing tour be made an annual event. 


2 She died on October 20, 1896, and lies buried beside her husband. 
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New Members Since Last Printing (April, 1954) 
As of February 28, 1955 


New Patron 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Nebraska Mrs. Marie A. Ittner, Missouri 


New Sustaining ~ 
Mr. Willis Blank, Wisconsin Mr. Henry Ortwig, Wisconsin 


Mr. Chas. H. Burde, Missouri Miss Ruth Picker, Missouri 

Mr. E. F. Dite, South Dakota Rev. Chas A. Reimnitz, Michigan 
Mr. Joseph S. Dorfmueller, New York Mr. T. H. Schlake, Illinois 

Rey. Walter J. Hoffmann, Missouri Rev. Paul Ph. Spitz, Missouri 

Mr. Martin J. Nehring, Colorado Trinity Sunday School, Colorado 
Mr. Julius F. Nussman, Indiana Rev. B. von Schenk, New York 
Rey. Daniel H. Oberdieck, Missouri — Miss Lillian A. Wahrow, New York 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Oelke, D. C. 


Changed from Active to Sustaining 


Rev. L. H. Deffner, Kansas Mr. C. H. Munsch, Missouri 
Rev. H. H. Engelbrecht, California Mr. Waldemar Roedder, Missouri 
Mr. Albert G. Fiedler, Maryland Mr. Werner W. Schroeder, Illinois 
Rev. Otto H. Frincke, Michigan Dr. Walter R. Schur, Massachusetts 
Dr. Oliver T. Graebner, Indiana Rev. W. O. Speckhard, Wisconsin 
Rev. David Kreitzer, Neb:aska Rev. Adolf John Stiemke, Maryland 
Miss Emma Linhorst, Missouri Rev. Emil H. Voss, Michigan 
Rev. H. A. Mayer, Missouri Mr. Wm. H. Wegener, Illinois 
New Active 
Rey. Paul W. Czamanske, Missouri Rev. David S. Schuller, Missouri 
Rev. John Daniel, Pennsylvania Mr. Otto J. Smukal, Michigan 
Rev. Luther T. Engelbrecht, California Mr. Martin Walkenhorst, Michigan 
Rev. H. A. Hilpert, Nebraska Rev. Waldo J. Werning, Missouri 
Luther High School South, Illinois Miss Carole Windecker, Missouri 


Rev. and Mrs. H. Schmidt, Minnesota 


New Student 
Mr. Walter P. Schoenfuhs, Missouri 


A Member of the Family Honored 


“Theodore W. Eckhart, who retired February 15 after work- 
ing for Synod for 34 years, holds the record in length of service for 
laymen in Synod’s employ. When the 1920 Detroit Convention de- 
cided to engage the services of a Financial Secretary, the Board of 
Directors appointed Mr. Eckhart, who in September of that year 
started to work under the supervision of the Treasurer of Synod, 
then Dr. Edmund Seuel, and the Board. Mr. Eckhart saw Synod’s 
Fiscal Office originate, and he watched it grow. Probably more than 
anyone else, he is responsible for the budget system in Synod. While 
he is an ardent advocate of system, he remembers that system is 
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only a means to an end and that the love of Christ is the true motive 
power behind all giving. 

“On January 1, 1951, Mr. Eckhart resigned as Assistant Treas- 
urer of Synod to become manager of the Lutheran Building, Saint 
Louis, Synod’s headquarters. 

“Born in Milwaukee, June 12, 1882, he was the first of ten 
children. His father worked for a firm which produced that which 
‘made Milwaukee famous.’ Young Eckhart attended the Milwaukee 
public schools, was confirmed by the Rev. John Schlerf of Bethle- 
hem, and attended Milwaukee High School only a short term, when 


his parent’s financial condition necessitated his going to work. Since 
the first job, selling ‘long-limbed’ underware in a clothing store, did 
not appeal to ‘Counter jumper’ Eckhart, he spent the next 17 years 
working as a bookkeeper and a plumber. When plumbing supplies 
were hard to obtain during World War I, his firm, in which he was — 
a junior partner, dissolved in 1917. The following year he managed 
the work of the Missouri Synod Lutheran Board for Army and 
_ Navy, located in Chicago. After the end of the war, from 1919 to 
1920, he was office manager for the Endowment Fund campaign, 
which the Lutheran Laymen’s League launched to help Synod’s 
Board of Support. , An original goal of $250,000 had been set. 
Business Manager Eckhart, together with Dr. Wm. Kohn and the 
Revs. F. C. Streufert and J. M. Bailey, worked assiduously. Within 
three months $2,300,000 was collected for the Board of Support. 
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“According to his own description, ‘I was by trade a book- 
keeper, by vocation a plumber, by choice a gardener, and by necessity 
a financial secretary.’ In addition to his responsibilities for Synod, 
he was treasurer of the Board for Colored Missions from 1924 to 
1941, also long-time financial secretary for the L. L. L., charter mem- 
ber (since 1927) of the Concordia Historical Institute and its 
present treasurer. 

“He and Mrs. Eckhart live at 9156 North Swan Circle, Brent- 
wood, Mo. Their daughter, Mrs. Theodore W. Schroeder, is the 
wife of the pastor of Mount Calvary Church, Brentwood.” 


The above is quoted by permission from the LUTHERAN 
Witness of March 16, 1954 (Vol. 73, No. 6, page 96). In addition 
we would add that since its founding in 1927, Mr. Eckhart has faith- 
fully served as financial secretary of the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute. As he watched the synodical office machinery grow, so he was 
- privileged to help shape and expand the organization of the Institute. 
Beginning with a few more than a hundred members, registering 
their membership contributions, he turned this part of the Institute’s 
affairs over to the first full-time curator and his assistant when he 
became treasurer of the Institute in 1942. In July of that year he 
became the successor of Mr. E: A. Ellermann, and our third treas- 
urer. In his present “semiretirement” he is contributing liberally of 
his time and talents in the Institute’s office. 

For many years Mr. Eckhart, has served faithfully on the 
Institute’s Executive Committee, an important post where his 
fanancial insights and experience have materially increased the value 
of the Institute. Mr. Eckhart also served as a prominent member of 
the building committee which directed the construction of the 
Institute’s first home. Since the building project of the first unit 
has been successfully concluded, he is serving as a member of the 
Board of Governot’s subcommittee on building and grounds. 

The only living charter member who has continuously kept his 
membership alive, Mr. Eckhart is an invaluable member of the 
Board of Governors. We take this opportunity, upon his 34 years of 
full-time service to the church and 28 years of intimate association 
with the Institute, to publicly thank him for his many and varied 
services and to wish him a blessed eventide of life. A.R.S. 


